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ON PHILOSOPHICAL TRUTH. 


Having just been favored with an opportunity of 
perusing the manuscript of Professor Dr AKke’s 
Introductory Lecture, delivered tothe Medical 
Class in TRANSYLVANIA UN(VERSITY, on the 
inst.—we have availed ourselves of the poach- 
ing privileges of anEditor, in extracting with- 
outhis leave, what we have read without his 
Iknowledge. The character of the whole com- 
position is such, however, that we are sure he 


need not blush (ifa veteran author can ever be | 











supposed to indulge in so feminine an aecom- 


'all his observations should be correct :—~ 


|would this enable him to arrive at philo- 
‘sophical truth? It would nof, unless those 
observations were'extended to all the indi- 
vidual qualities and relations, of all the ob- 
jects entitled to examination, Jn construct- 
‘ing a system of science, it is not suflicient 
_to have no 4ad materials; an adequate num- 
|ber of good ones is indispensable; and this 
jnumber must be proportionate to the num- 
iber of objects that are to be embraced in 
ithe system. Ignorance is said to be better 
|than error; but this adage refers chiefly to. 
the condition of the mind in regard to 


further imprvement:—in establishing a 


‘suffer equal disappointment:—to real as- 
tronomers he can bear, at most, but the re- 
|semblance ofa sparkling and erratic meteor, 
—to planets which revolve in regular orbits. 
|The chemist, who shall attempt the analy- 
| sis of compounds, without having,previously, 
studied the laws of affinity, will prosecute 
‘and end his labours in error: while the 
pharmacopulist, who alters the recipies 
‘and formule of the profession, without a 
|previous knowledge of the principles of 
\chemistry, must decompose and adulterate 
what he seeks to improve, 

The professor of Materia Medica, whe 
expects to teach that science witheut hav- 





plishment) to see it figuring in our Gazette ;-- science, ignorance and error are, perhaps, | ing previously studied the natural and che- 


and we are equally confident that none of our, 
readers can be otherwise than pleased with the| 
acknowledged plagiarism which has put them in | 
possession of so finea specimen of the didactic | 
eloquence of the Leeturer. We have only to 
add, that it will afford us great pleasure to} 





equally unpropitious, 

| Nature, moreover, is not only too unlim- 
‘ited in the number of her objects; but their 
‘structure and qualities are too curious, to 
be studied without mistake. The very 
| clods of the valley” present to the philo- 


|mical history of medicinal substances, and 
their modus operandi on the body in health, 
‘falls into an error, almost as great, as if he 
| were to rely exclusively on that preliminary 
knowledge, to direct him in an exposition 
of their curative powers,—which can only 


have an opportunity of making similar extracts sopher, in their composition, a problem | be known by administering them to the sick, 
from the recent Introductories delivered in the || which he cannot undertake to solve, without and registering their effects. 


MrpicaAL COLLEGE oF Onto. 
— | 

« The first obstacle to the discovery of | 
iruth, is the disproportion between the 
strength of our faculties, and the number. 
of objects upon which they are to be exert-| 


ed, 


Man has styled himselflord of the crea- 
tion ;-—but this proclamation of greatness is’ 
founded, perhaps, more on his propensities 
than his powers; forit is certain that, asa 
created being, he is not less dependent on 
the other objects of creation, than they are 
onhim, These objects, either living or| 
lifeless, are to him absolutely innumerable ;| 
they touch him on every side, and stretch, 
from him indefinitely in all directions; His. 
relations with them, and their relations with | 
each other, are never the same tor two suc-| 
gessive moments;——for the grou which | 
now surrounds him, shall surround him no 
more; and while he yet contemplates it,' 
changes have taken place, which he could | 
as little foresee as prevent. Even individual 
objects confound him; and, when actually in, 
the focus of his physical or intellectual vi-' 
sion, undergo changes of form and compo-, 
sition, which mock his powers of apprehen-| 
sion, and epeak lessons of humility to which 
he should attentively listen, Suppose that) 


! 
' 


| . 
| error:—the grass which he tramples under | 


foot, when he stoops to examine its organi- 
zation and living properties, offers appear- 
ances which he can neither understand, nor 
report, with accuracy :—-while his own bo- 
dy——an assemblage of intricate organs-— 


i mysteriously united, and harmoniously act- 
jing and reacting on each other,—from a 


principle of motion equally mysterious— 
presents to him—presents to you all, as 
‘students of medicine——a case in which the 
utmost exertion of your powers of observa- 
tion and reflection, will not entirely secure 
you from false impressions, [f such be the 
inefficiency of Genius, how deplorable 
must be the failures of Imbecility! Let) 
Dullness, then, inquire with anxiety, and, 
publish in doubt and hesitation. | 

Another reason why we slowly arrive at) 
philosophical truth is—that we seek it with- 
out due preparation. This can best be 
rendered obvious by a few familiar exam-, 
ples. 

The scholar who shall attempt elegant, 
composition, without a knowledge of the. 
rules and principles of syntax, will aspire, 
in vain to place himself among the classics, 
of his country, whatever may be bis talents; | 
and the philosopher who aims at understand- 
ing the science of Astronomy, without a 








The operative surgeon, who omits the 
‘cultivation of surgical anatomy, necessari- 
ly commits fatal ravages upon those whom 
ihe undertakes and anxiously desires to re- 
lieve; and the physiologist who neglects the 
study of general anatomy, wanders, like a 
fluid effused into the cellular membrane, on 
'which he ingeniously forms conjectures in 
‘his closet, when he should experiment in the 
;anatomical hall. Finally, the practitioner 
‘of medecine, who expects to understand 
diseases without a knowledge of the animal 
economy; and frames his rules of practice 
in his own study, instead of the chambers of 
the sick,—may Jabor with diligence, but 
cannot command success. His conclusions, 
altho’ not always wrong, cannot often be 
right. His prescriptions are like gilded 
pills—the poison is concealed from the eye, 
but works desolation and death within. 

In all these cases, and many others that 
might be cited, the cause of error is an in- 
version in the order of inquiry. It is not 
a deficiency of object, of time, of means, or 
of intellect, that precludes the attainment 
of. truth,—but a neglect of due preparation ; 
a presumptious or indolent disregard of 
things which lie more remote; but which, 
when examined, cannot be understood, be- 
cause they have been prematurely reached. 





previous knowledge of mathematics, will 


[To be continued.} 
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COMMUNICATION. 
SS SSS == 
Mr. Epitor :~- 

Asa citizen of Cincinnati,—long'! 
attached to its interests, and sensitively | 
alive to its reputation, it has given me un- | 
affected ¢oncern to be informed that you | 
contemplate relinquishing the publication 
of the Literary Gazette, at the close of the, 
present year:—And, it is with the hope of 
inducing you,—by reviewing the existing 
smpediments to-a continuance, and the pro- | 
bable means of removing them,——to abandon | 











so disheartening an idea, that I now venture, 
in behalf of your admiring patrons, to ved 
for an expose of your grievances, in order 


! 
' 
| 


that we may determine whether they are 


actually as insuperable or discouraging as 
you appear to have been led to imagine. 

] presume I run little risk in anticipating | 
that the burthen of your complaint will | 
prove to be—that, with a most ‘plentifal 
lack’ of subscribers, you have obtained but} 
a scanty abundance of pay;—and conse-' 


quently find it rather difficult to ‘make both’, 
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not be made a solifary exception to the re- 
generating influence of reviving taste, and 
munificence, in our metropolis. 


But if you must needs be referred to a 
few successful examples of the active mea- 
sures | propose,—look to the late re-vivify- 
ing effects of a new subscription upon the 


'| Vital spark of literature which had been so 


long stumbering on the shelves of our City 
Linxary, beneath the atmosphepic dust of 
Dr. Rafinesque!—Under this same electri- 
cal influence, our CoLLece,——originally 


|| the offspring of a magnificent subscription, | 


and lately on the verge of expiration,—is 
gradually recovering its wonted energies ;— 
our Museum is placed in an attitude to com- 
mand the admiration of friends and foes ;— 
and, an ATHEN£uM is Starting into existence, 
whose prosperity must prove alike honour- 
able to its founders, and beneficial to the 
community which sustains it. 

_ Let me beseech you, then, not thus pre- 
maturely to despair of the republic---of /et- 
ters:—But, setting your shoulder manfully 
to the wheel, call with contidence upon 


ends meet’ in the periodical adjustment of your compeers for assistance;—-and your 
your accounts.——But are you sure, my dear literary vehicle—rescued from the ener- 
sir, that you are not yourself accessary to, vating ‘slough of Despond’-—will ere long 
the alleged deficiency of patronage, by ne-'' roll gracefully along; and bear you, and 
gfecting the enna obviews and Gunemrary | as many as choose to be carried away by it, 
means of increasing it? You forget that’ i, ore and cheerful harmony, ‘along the 
the public—‘many headed monster’ as it is-— | flowery paths of Knowledge.’ 

would still ‘be wooed and not unsought be, 1-7 Vere sure that 1 had now worried 
won -even By ite acknowledged favorites !-| you into a spirit of perseverance, | might add 
and,haveaccordingly been waiting,goodeasy) 4 fey sage hints for improving the selec- 
man, for subscribers to flock in spontaneous: | tion, and arrangement of your literary mat- 
ly upon the editor, instead of the editor’s | ter. But I must spare you, for the present. 
gallantly sallying forth, in quest of subscri- | by merely protesting against your frequent 
bers!—Depend upon it, Mr. Dwyer, °T!' omission of the Editorial (or Cincinnatr) 
some other master of Elvcution, (if you are’ },44. a fault, as the cause of which | an 
too squeamish to play the suitor in person,) 
would do more, in three days, with no other) be aljeged,—but which nothing short of 


instrument than a Subscription book, to en- downright ignorance can be held to exten- 


sure a continuance of our favourite little | yate:—For, trust me, there is no depart-| 


Gazette, than all that you and your contri- | ment of a Paper on which the reader’s eye, 
butors, (who I am sorry to perceive, are be- (whether of Newsmonger or Savant,) glances 


afraid that nothing but sheer negligence can| 


coming rather id/e of late,) can effect by 
scribbling edifying essays behind the cur- 
tain for atwelvemonth. Rouse yourself, 
then, for once, to a vigorous and business- 
like effort,--and you may both deserve and 
command success. Let us know how many 
additional subscribers are requisite to re- 
vive the flagging spirits of the corps, and 

ay the oft-worried printer for his pains,— 
and my life upon it, the call for extended 
patronage will be cheerfully and successful- 
ly met. Our citizens; it istrue,have, for afew 
years past, been so harrassed by pecuniary 
embarrassments, as to feel neither spirit 
nor ability to afford that aid and attention 
to literary establishmets, which their mer- 
its and importance should command :—But 
ihe gloom which surrounded us is gradually 








ing institutions is already such, as to give 
hopes that the Gazette of Literature will 


dispersing; and the condition of our | 


r 


with more intuitive eagerness,—and none, 

which can be more readily or profitably 

supplied, from the various and interesting 

themes which are daily presenting them- 

selves in this growing and bustling city——of 

Commerce, Politics, and Literature. 

So no more at present, but remain, 

Yonrs to serve, 


Amicus Curre. 
Nov. 25th, 1824. 
EEE ee 
MISCELLANEOUS SELECTIONS. 
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ON PROJECTS. 


Having been lately amused in the perusal of a 
curious little volume of Political maxims, or re- 
flections, published about the middle of the last 
century, at Copenhagen, by one Goma DE Pa- 
LAfos,—we shall occasionally extract a few 
passages for the edification of our readers. 








I. 
A work very useful and entirely wanting, 
is a treatise on projects, 

Such a book would be very necessary for 
the present age, when the humour of pro- 
jecting is become an almost epidemic dis- 
temper. 
| This isa very extensive subject, and as 
the modern taste requires that the greatest 
subjects should be treated in the narrowest 
compass, this talk requires a genius ex- 
tremely concise. 

I. 

The spirit of the age is divided into two 
passions, the taste of projects, and the taste 
of pleasure. 

Were we atthe pains of analysing these 
two tastes, we might, perhaps, reduce, them 
to one—the taste of trifles. The Bagatell: 
and the Chimera are more a-kin than we 
are apt to imagine. 

There is, however, this distinction to be 
made: pleasures are expensive, but projects 
cost nothing; the sources which quench the 
thirst of our desires, are soon exhausted 
whereas our desires themselves are insatia- 
ble. Hence we may account why the age 
wherein our desires are most diversified, 1s 
precisely the age of projects. 

Hi. 
| When the genius of a people 1s not yet 
fixed—when its political system is not yet 
established—w hen its character is not yet 
opened,or has been altered by the shock of 
some revolution; then it must have projec 
tors. 

The madness of projecting is perhaps the 
strongest proof of an empire’s infancy, and 
perhaps the best means of raising it from 
that state, 





IV, 

} The most opulent, the most formidable, 
and the most happy state, must be that 
whose numbers are bolt enough to be con- 
tinually forming projects, and whose head 
7 is wise enough never to form any. 

Tis however equally true, that there are 
countries where it is proper for the prince 
to ferm projects, and where the subjects 
should be content with the glory of the ex- 
| ecution, 

* Vi. 

The country where projects most abound, 
is always the country where money abounds 
most: and the country which has most mo- 
ney, always has most humanity. 

Vil. 

Henry the IVth loved money, but in a 
manner peculiar to great minds. 

He had formed two projects, that of mak- 
ing himself master of his subjects’ proper- 
ty, and that of putting every peasant in his 
kingdom in a condition of having every 
[espres a fowl in his pot: they were his own 











expressions; expressions dignified by the 
nobleness of the sentiment, 
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These two projects were perfectly cen- 
sistent with his benevolence and avarice, 
but incompatible with one another. 

I defy the wisest king in the world to 
solve this political problem. 

However, that excellent prince recon- 
ciled those opposite ideas, by executing 
them at the same time. 


1st. He made himself master of his sub- } 


jects hearts. 
CES, 


2d, He regulated his figan- 


VIN. 

Projectors are in too great vogue, and 
in too great disrepute. In too great vogue: 
ofa hundred, three-fourths are deceived 
themselves in their calculations, or intend } 
to deceive others: fools or knaves, 

In too great disrepute; because the hap- 
piness of an empire is sometimes owing to a 
project. 

It wasa projector who has changed the 
face of Europe by introducing the balance 
ofpower. A projector made Paris the cen- 
tre of arts. A projector made France “] 
trading nation, <A projector shewed Eng- 
land that she oppressed the principles of 
liberty. Spain and Sweden are quite ex- 
hausted: two projectors are ready to re- 
store life to these consumptive and languid 
bodies. Alberoni is disgraced: Goerts 
comes to an infamous deaih, if any thing 
can reflect infamy on great men. Sweden 
and Spain relapse iato an apoplexy, tll two 
geniuses, Ferdinand and Adolphus, appear, 
to rouse them from their lethargy. 


- 


q 


h will imagine better than I can describe, 





1X. | 

Projectors are the physicians of the state; | 
ihey guess, assert, and lie, as they do.) 
Their reputation depends on chance and| 
prejudice. They both take their advan-) 








ber and locking the door, informed him that ai’ 
his misconduct was madg known. Pale and trem- 
bling,’ the offender dropped upon his knees, the 
master bade him not be terrified at the punishment, 
but think ofthe guilt of the deed which he had 
done; and saying as much as he thought would be 
profitable, he left him, carrying the key from the 
outside of the door. Before right he took him re- 
freshments, and talking to him again, desired him 
to go to bed and reflect. He treated him the same 
way through the whole ofthe next day, suffering 
no one to enter the room but himself, and endeav- 
oring to impress his mind in a manner that you 
When 
the suceeeding day drew to a close, said he,“ now 
come to release you; here isa letter to afriend of 
mine in London who knows nothing of your crime, 
and will give you immediate employment, Here is 
money,’ added he, putting a purse into bis hand, 
*¢ to supp ort you till your first quarter’s salary be- 
comes due.” He theu conducted him out of the 

house unseen by any ore, ‘This benevolent treat- 
ment awakened the gratitude and effected the re- 
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}men of ali descriptions, as enabl-d him to 
|trace their vices and follies with a pencil 
‘so powerful 

Chrysalis saidto have been composed 
‘at the late Lort Mount Edgecombe’s, in 
| Devonshire, during a visit to his lordship. 
About 1760, the work was announced in 
the newspapers as “+a dispassionate dis- 
‘tinct account of the most remarkable trans- 
|actions of the present times all over Eu- 
|rope.” The publication immediately fol- 
lowed, and, possessing at once the allure. 
'ment of setting forth the personal and se 
|cret history of living characters, and tha 
|of strong expression and powerful paint- 
|ing, the public attention was instantly di- 
rected towards it. A second edition was 





formation ofthe young man, who is now a person 
of highly respectable character,”? 
——5>-- — 
LIFE AND CHARACTER OF 


C, JOHNSTONE, AU'THOR OF CHRYSAL, 


called for almost immediately, to which the 
author made several additions, whith are 
incorporated with the original text. But 
| the public avidity being still unsatisfied, 








BY SIR WALTER SCOTT. 


ist’s Library,” (now ina ceurse of publication, 
at Edinburgh,) will be found interesting to eur! 
readers, both trom the ability of its source, ond. 
the knowledge it affords respecting the ebscare| 


author of a very celebrated work. The anecdotes | 


and observations, on the manners of the age, ! 


and the character of the work, are well told, | 


and significant :—-and the liberal episode in de- | 
fence ofa numerous,(but in Englind unpopular,) | 
body of Christians,--will be received with dour | 
ble relish,when coming from an auther in whose ! 
unacknowledged productions (his Remances) 
there is thought to be too careful an avoidance | 
ofone ofthe most important themes on which | 
human virtue and talents (in both of which | 
he is so rich,) can be led to expatiate. 


Of the author of this Satire, which} 





tuge of human weakness, and grow rich by 
methods that ruined thousands. They both | 
iluctuate between hope and fear: the world | 
Jaughs at both, and cannot live without) 
either, 

Are they upon the whole, more useful or) 
prejudicial? A question, methinks, very 
puzzling. I believe, however, one may 
venture to say, it were to be wished there 
never had been either physicians or projec- 
tors; but that it is not amiss, since there} 
have been some, there should always be 
some in the world, were it only to repair 
the ills which their predecessors have oc- 
casioned. 


-—30+o— 


From the (London) Monthly Repositery for 
August, 1824, 


Reformation by means of Kindness. 


| The editor of that work states that it is a sto- 
ry froin life, and that he extracted it from a letter 
addressed to himself. } 

“ Seven or eight years before his decease, our | 
friend found that one of his clerks had wronged 
him considerably, and | believe even put his life in- 
to his power; without appearing to have discov- 
ered the circumstance, Mr. desired the 
young man tocome to his dwelling-hause in the} 
afternoon ; he watched for his arrival, opened the 
door himseJf, and after leading himinto a cham- 











{talents with eloquence and profound pro- 


from its resemblance to the Diadle Boiteur, | 
arranges naturally with those of the au-| 
thor of Gil Blas, we can say but little. 
Cuances JounsTone was an Jrishman by 
birth, though it is said a Scotchman by de- 
scent, and of the Annandale family. If so, 
we have adopted the proper orthography, 
though his name seems to have sometimes 
been spelt Johnson. [He received a clas- 
sical education; and, being called to the 
Bar, came to England to practice. John- 
stone, like Le Sage—and the coincidence 
isa singular one—was subject to the infir- 
mity of deafness, an inconvenience which 
naturally interfered with his professional 
success ;—although by a rare union of high 


_ 


fessional skill, joined to an almost intuitive 
acuteness of apprehension, we have, in our 
time, seen the disadvantage splendidly sur- 
mounted. But Johnstone possessed consid- 
erable abilities, of which hehas left at 


| lis.” 


The author, justly think- 


‘pains in dovetailing his additional matter 
; Upon the original narrative, and conscious 
{that no one was interested in the regular 


itransmission of Chrysal from one hand to 
| 


another, has only connected the Original 





Work and the Continuation by references, 
|which will not be found always either ac- 
' curate or intelligible,—a point upon which 
‘the author seems to have been indifferent. 
After this successful effort, Mr. Johnstone 


|| published the following obscure and forgot. 
ten works: 


“The Reverie; or, a Flight to the Para- 
dise of Fools,’ 2 vols. 12m0. 1762. A 
satire. 

“ The History of Arbaces, Prince of Bet. 
2 vols. 12mo. 1774. <A sort of po- 
litical romance. 

“ The Pilgrim; or, a Picture of Life."°— 
2 vols. 12mo. 1775. 

“© The History of John Juniper, Esq. alias 
Juniper Jack.” 3 vols. 12me.1781. A ro- 
mance in low lhife. 

These publications we perused long 
since, but remember nothing of them so 
accurately us to induce us to hazard an o. 
pinion on their merits. 

So late as 1782, twenty years after the 
appearance of Chrysal, Mr. Johnstone went 
to seek fortune in India, and hadthe happy 





chance to find it there, though net without 


encountering calamity onthe road. The 
Brilliant, Captain Mears, in which he em- 
barked, was wrecked off the Joan Islands, 
and many lives lost. Johnstone, with the 
captain and some others, was saved with 
difficulty. 


In Bengal, Johnstone wrote much for the 





least one admirable example, in the follow- 
ing pages, His talents were of a lively 
and companionable sort, and as he was 
much abroad in the world, he had already 
in his youth, kept such general society with| 





newspapers, under the signature of Onei- 
ropolos. He became joint proprietor of 
one of the Bengal newspapers, acquired . 
considerable property, and died about the 
year 1800; and, as is conjectured, in the 


the third edition, in 1761, was augumented - 
' | to four volumes. 
The fellowing article, from ‘* Ballentines’? WNovel- I ing that it was unnecessary to bestow much 
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70th year of hisage, Most of these facts |'grossness of some of the scenes which he | pedition ; and we have always heard them 


have been transferred from Mr. Chalmers’s | 
Biographical Dictionary. 

It is only asthe author of what has been, 
termed the Scandalous Chronicle of the | 
time, that Juhnstone’s literary character at-| 
tracts our nutice. We have already ob. | 
served, that there is a close resemblance | 
betwixt the planof Chrysal andof the Di-| 
able Boitenz. In both works, a Spirit, pos-.| 
sessed of the power of reading the thoughis | 
and explaining the motives of mankind, is 
supposed to communicate to a mortal a re. 
al view of humanity, stripping men’s ac- 
tions of their borrowed pretexts and simu. 
lated motives, and tracing their source di- 
rectly to their passions or their follies.— || 
But the French author is more fortunate 
than-the English, .in the medium of com. 
munication he has chosen, or rather bor-) 
rowed from Guevara. Asmodeus is himself 





ily as detestable, as well as ridiculous. His 


‘reprobates, As Le Sage renders vice lu- | 
dicrous, Johnstone seems to paint even fol- 


Herald and Auctioneer are among his light- | 
‘est characters; but their determined rogue. 
vy and greediness, render them hateful, 
even while they are comic. 


affirm, that the infameusand horrid scenes 
described in Chrysal, were not inthe slight- 
est degree exaggerated. ‘I‘hat attention to 
‘the wants, that watchful guardianship of 
the rights and interests, of the private sol- 
dier and sailor, which in our days do hon- 
‘our to these services, were then totally un- 


It must be allowed to this caustic satirist,} known. The commanders in each service 


that the time in which he lived, called for 
such an unsparing and uncompromising cen. | 
‘sor. A long course of national peace and 
‘progperity had brought with these bles- 
‘sings their usual attendant evils—selfish- 
‘hess, avarice, and grass debauchery. We 

are not, perhaps, more moral in our conduct 
than men were fifty or sixty years since; 

but modern vice pays a tax to appearances, | 
and is contented to wear a mask of deco- 
rum. A Lady HH and the Pollard Ashe, 
so often mentioned in Horace Walpole’s| 








‘had in theireye the amassing of wealth, 
‘instead of the gathering of laurels, as the 
minister was determined to enrich himself, 
‘with indifference to the welfare of his 
;country ; and the elder|Pitt, as well as Wolfe, 
were considered as characters almost a- 
[bove humanity, not so much for the elo- 
| quence and high talents of the one, or the 
imilitary skill of the other, as because they 
made the honour and interest of their coun- 


| try their direct and principal object. They 


dared, to use the classical phrase, to con- 


a personage admirably imagined and uni- Correspendence, would not certainly dare | 'temn wealth—the statesman and soldier of 


formly sustained, and who entertains the): 
reader as completely by the display of his 
own character, as by that of any which he 
anatomizes for the instruction of Don Cle-} 
ofas. The reader, malicious as he is, con- 
ceives even a kind of liking for the Fiend, | 
and is somewhat disconcerted with the! 





to insult decency in the public manner then | 
tolerated; nor would our debauchees ven. | 
ture to imitate the orgies of Medenham| 
Abbey, painted by Johnstone in such horri- | 
ble colours. Neither is this the bound of) 
our improvement. Our public men are) 
now under the necessity of being actuated, | 


ithe present day would, on the contrary, 
not dare to propose it to himself as an ob- 
ject. 

| ‘The comparative improvement of our 
-manners, as well as of our government, Is 
owing certainly, ina great measure, toa 
i/more general diffusion of knowledge and 


idea of his returning to his cabalistic bot-' | orat least : appearing to be so, by nobler mo- | improvement of taste. But it was foster. 


tle; nay, could we judge of the infernal re- 
gions by this single specimen, we might be) 
apt to conceive, with Sancho Panza, that) 


there is some good company to be found e- | the most open and avowed corruption, a- 


ven in Hell. Chrysal, on the other hand, 
isa mere elementary spirit, without feel-| 
ing, passion, or peculiar character; and who | 


only reflects back, like a mirror, the objects! 


whith have been presented to him, with- 
out adding to, or modifying them by any | 
contribution of his own, 

The tracing of a piece of coin into the 
hands of various possessors, and giving an 
account of the actions and character of 
each, is an ingenious medium for moral sa- 
tire, which, however, had been already 
employed by Dr. Bathurst, the friend of 
Johnstone, in his Adventures of a Halfpenny ;| 
which form the forty-third Number of the 
Adventurer, published 3d April, 1754, seyv- 
eral years before Chrysal. 

It is chiefly in the tone of the satire, that), 
the Adventures of Chrysal differ from those), 
of Le Sage’s heroes. We have compared 
the latter author to Horace, and may now 
safely rate Charles Johnstone as a prose 
Juvenal. The Frenchman describes fol. 
lies which excite our laughter—the Briton 
produces vices and crimes whieh excite our 
horror and detestation, And, as we be- 
fore obeerved that the scenes of Le Sage 
might, in a moral point of view, be impro- 
ved by an infusion of more vigour and dig- 
nity of feeling, so Johnstone might have 


| tives than their predecessors proposed | 


to themselves. Sir Robert Walpole, who, 
afterhaving governed so many years by 


ed by the private virtues and patriotism of 
the late venerated Monarch. The check 
which his youthful frown already put upon 
vice and license, is noticed in Chrysal more 





massed for himself a more than princely | 


‘fortune out of the spoils of the state, would | f 


‘not now be tolerated. ‘Theage would rot) 
endure the splendeurs: of Houghton. Our} 
lute ministers and statesmen have died, al- 
most without an exception, beggared and | 
bankrupt; a sure sign, that if they followed 
‘the dictates of ambition, they were at 
‘least free from those of avarice: and it is 
‘clear that the path of the former may of- 
‘ten lie parallel with that prescribed by pub- 
jlic virtue, while the latter must always se- 
duce its votary into the by-way of private | 
‘selfishness. ‘The general corruption of} 
ithe ministers themselves, and their undis-| 
‘guised fortunes, acquired by an avowed 
‘system of perquisites, carried, in our fath- 
ers’ times, a corresponding of greed and | 
‘rapacity inte every department, while, at} 
‘the same time, it blinded the eyes of those 
who should have prevented spohation. If} 
those in subordinate offices paid enormous 
fees to their superiors, it could only be in 
order to purchase the privilege of them- 
selves cheating the public with impunity. ae 
And in the same manner, if commissa- 
ries for the army and navy filled the pur- 
ses of the commanders, they did so only that 
they might thereby obtain full license to 
exercise every sort of pillage, at the ex- 


|! 
i! 











rendered his satire more poignant, without {{/peuse of the miserable privates, We were 
being the less severe, by throwing more} well acquainted with men of credit and 
lights among his shades, and sparing us the ||character, who served in the Havannah ex- 


than once; and the disgrace of more than 
one minister, in the earlier part of his reign, 
|was traced pretty distinctly to their having 
augmented their private fortunes, by 
‘availing themselves of their political in- 
formation to speculate in the funds. The 
abuses in public offices have, in hke man- 
ner, been restrained; the system of perqul- 
sites abolished; and all means of indirect 
advantage interdicted, as far as possible, to 
‘the servants of the public. In the army 
jand navy the same salutary regulations 
have been adopted; and the commander in 
chief has proved himself the best friend to 
his family and country, in cutting up by the 
‘roots these infectious cankers, which gnaw- 
ed our milMary strength, and which are so 
‘deservedly stigmatized in the caustic pa- 
ges of Chrysal. 


In Johnstone’s time, this reform had not 
commenced; aj.d he might well! ave said, 
(with such an ardent temper ashe seems to 
have possesed, Difficile est satyram non scri- 
bere. He has accordingly indulged his 
| bent to the utmost; and as most of bis 
characters were living persons, then easi- 
ly recognized, he held the mirror to na- 
ture, even when it reflects such horrible 
features, His language is firm and ener- 
getic—his power of personifying character 
striking and forcible, and the persons of his 
narrative move, breathe, and speak; in all 
}the freshness of life, His sentiments are, 
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in general, those of the bold high-minded, 
and indignant censor of a loose and corrup- 
ted age; yet it cannot be denied, that John- 
stone,in his hatred and contempt for the 
more degenerated vices, of ingratitude, 
avarice, and baseness of every kind, shows 
but too much disposition to favour Church- 
ill and other libertines, who thought fit to 
practise open loose;.ess of manners, be- 
cause they said it was better than hypocri- 
sy. It is true, such vices may subsist along 
with very noble and generous qualities; but 


as all profligacy has its root in self-gratifi- || 


cation and indulgence, it is always odd that 
the weeds rise so fast as to choke the slow- 
er and nobler crop. 


The same indulgence to the usual free. | 


i! 


| Johnstone: 


' 

He loved the world that hated bim—-the tear 

| That dropped upon his bible was sincere, 

| Assailed by scandal and the tongue of strife, 
His only answer was a blameless life ; 

| And he that forged, and he that threw the dart, 
Had each a brother’s interest in his heart, 

| Panl’s love of Christ, and steadiness unbribi d, 

| Were followed wellin him, and well tranecrived, 


t 7 
We thiak these remarks necessary to jus- 


a” 





| They can hardly be imputed to any other 





seek for it in this place. 


doms of a town life, seems to have influen. |.different description may do well to remem- 


ced JSohnstone’s dislike to the Methodists, | ber, that the cant of imputing to hypocrisy 1 
vali pretensions to aseverer scale of morals’ most likely to catch the public mind at the 


of whose founder, Whitefield, he has drawn 


} traits of naitery, it still approaches far more | 
Inear to the original than the caricature of | 


: 


| tice, in the preface to a work in which this) 
memorable individual is so deeply charged. 


‘motive, since those likely to be gratified by | 
‘this vindication cannot very consistently | 
But readers of a’ 


| 


charges which were then heaped upon the 
order of tne Jesuits, and which occasioned 
the general clamour for their suppressic2. 
On the other hand, because it was the 
fashion to represent the continential war, 
which had for its sole object the protec- 
tion of the Electorate of Hanover, as wa- 
ged in defence of the Protestant religion. 
Johnstone has dressed up the selfish and 
atheistical Frederick of Prussia in the 
character of the Protestant hero; and put 
into his mouth a prayer adapted to the 
character of a self-devoted Christian sol- 
dier, who drew his sword in defence of 
that religon which was enshrined in his 
own bosom. This is so totally out of all 
keeping and character, that one can scarce 
help thinking that thetauthor has written 
not his own sentiments, but such as were 








a most odioas and a most unjust portrait.— or amore vivid sense of religion, 1s as Of- | time. 
Jt is not quite the province of the Editor! feusive to sound reason and Christian philo-' 


of a book of professed amusement, to vin- 
dicute the tenets of a sect which holds al- 


But, feeling and writing under the popu- 


\sophy, as that which attaches a charge of | Jar impression of the moment, Johnstone 


guilt to matters of indifference, or to the or-| has never failed to feel and write like a 
| true Briton, with a sincere admiration of 


most all amusement to be criminal, but it is) dimary amusements of life. 


necessary todo justice toevery one. The 
peculiar tenets of the Methodist are, in 


many respects, narrow and illiberal—they , 
ave also enthusiastical, and, acting on minds 


tion, or spiritual despair. 


try their doctrine, not by those points in 
which they differ, but by those in which 


they agree with all other Christians; and. 


if we find that the Methodists recommend 


are they to be branded as hypocrites, be-| invented such incidents as he judged might furnished some piquant anecdotes, are. 


| We would willingly hope that several of | pis country’s laws, an ardent desire for her 
| Johnstone’s other characters, if less grossly | prosperity, and a sympathy with her in- 
-calumniated than Whitefield, are at least | terests, which more than atone for every 
considerably overcharged. The first Lord | error and prejudice. He testifies, on many 
of a certain temperament, have produced Holland was a thoroughbred statesman of | occasions his respect forthe House of Bruns- 
the fatal extremities of spiritual presump-, that evil period, and the Earl of Sandwich | wick, and leaves histestimony against the 
But to judge 
as we would desire to be judged we must; 


an open libertine; yet they also had their | proceedings first commenced by Wilkes, and 
lighter shades of character, although Chry-) so closely followed by imitators of that un- 


‘sal holds them up to the unmitigated horrer | principled demagogue, for the purpose of 
of posterity. The same may be said of | courting the populace by slandering the 


ti 
' 


others; and this exaggeration was the more’ throne, 


It is remarkable, that notwith- 


easy, as Johnstone does not pretend that the | standing his zeal for King George and the 
purity of life, strictness of morals, and a crimes imputed to these personages were | Protestant religion, the Jacobite party, 
regular discharge of the daties of society,?, all literally committed; but admits that he’ though their expiring intrigues might have 


cause they abstain from its amusements’ best correspond to the idea which he had | scarcely mentioned in Chrysal. 


and its gaieties! 


Were the number of the, formes of their character; thus rather | 


A key to the persorages introduced to 


Methodists to be multiplied by an hundred, , shaping his facts according to a precol- the reader in Chrysal, was furnished by 
there would remain enough behind. to fill , ceived opinion, than deducing his opinion’ the author himself to Lord Mount Edge- 
the theatres and encourage the fine arts.—| from facts which had actually taken place. | combe, and another to Captain Mears, with 


Respecting the remarkable 


person by 


The truth is, that, young, ardent, and | whom he sailed to India. 


It is published 


whom the sect was founded, posterity has) bold, the author seems to have caught fire | by Mr. William Davis, in his collection of 
done him justice for the calumnies with | from his own subject, to have united credu- | Bibliographical and Literary Anecdotes, 
which he was persecuted during his life, | lity in belief with force of description, and | with this caveat :—“< The authur’s intention 
and which he bore with the enduring for- | to have pushed praise too readily into pau- || was to draw general characters; therefore, 
titude of a confessor. The poverty in \ egyric, while he exaggerated censure into} in the application of the Key, the reader 
which Whitefield died, proved his purity of | reprobation. He every where shows him- | must exercise his own judgment.” The 


heart, and refuted the charge so grossly ur-} 


ged of his taking a selfish interest in the, 
charitable subscriptions which his eloquence 
promoted so effectually. His enthusiasm, 
for Providence uses, in accomplishing great 
ends, the imperfections as well as the ta!- 
ents of his creatures—-served to awaken, 
to a conseiousness of their deplorable state, 
thousands, to whose apathy and ignorance, 
a colder preacher might have spoken in 
vain; and perhaps even the Church of En- 
gland herself has been less impaired by the 
schism, than benefited by the effects of em- 
ulation upon her learned clergy. In a word, 


of popular feeling; nay, unless in the case 
of Wilkes, whose simulated patriotism he 


seems to have suspected, his acuteness of; 


discrimination seldom enables him to cor- 
rect public opinion. The Bill for the Na- 
turalization of the Jews had just occasioned 
a general clamour, and we see Chrysal not 
only exposing their commercial character 
in the most odious colours, but reviving the 
ancient and absurd fable of their celebrat- 
ing the feast of the Passover by the immo- 
lation of Christian infants, With the same 
prejudiced credulity, he swallows without 








if Cowper’s pertrait of Whitefield has some 


hesitation, all the wild and inconsistent 


' 








self strongly influenced by the current tone | Key is subjoined to the text, with a few 


additional notes, illustrative of such inci- 
dents and characters as properly beleng- 
ed to history or to public life. Anecdotes 
of private scandal are willingly left in the 
mystery in which the text has involved 
them; and some instances occur, in which 
the obvious musrepresentations of the sa- 
tirist have been modified by explanation.— 
But when all exaggerations have been de- 
ducted trom this singular work, enough of 
truth will still remain in Chrysal, to incline 
the reader to congratulate himself, that 
these scenes have passed more than halfa 
century before his time, 
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SATURDAY, NOVEMBER 27, 1824. 





STATE AND PROSPECTS OF 


THE LITERARY GAZETTE. 


As our friendly correspondent, on a pre- 
ceding page,appears to be in a state of ignor- 
ance, respecting our success, and the rea- 
sons by which we are governed in forming 
plans of retirement, we shal] condescend, ac- 
cording to our usual course, to enlighten him 
on the subject; and enable him to «raw 
more rational inferences from his premises 
than those which appear in his communica- 
tion. . 
The object for which we established the 
Cincinnati Literary Gazette, was to excite a 
taste for literature and science in this Empo- 


Ibe powerfully raised against the discontin- 
huance of the Gazette, and a suitable ex- 


even in their public offices, and the number 
that would thus be disqualified, is too great 
to be made the subject of rash experiment. 

Notwithstanding these cogent reasons, 
however, we shall not attempt to conceal 
the fact,—that, if the public voice should 





) pression of their wishes exhibited, on paper-— 


(considered as being in their favor,—we 





rium of the west; and so far from being dis- 
couraged by the want of success in our en- 


deavors, we have found that, like almost tain a number so large and repectable, that 


every thing else in this country, they were | 


so immediately and eminently successful, as 
to lead us to suppose that nothing more re- 


mained to be done, but to sit down under 


the shadow of our laurels, and witness the | 


happy result of our labors. indeed, the! 
apprehension that things ere long might be | 
carried to extremes, and the rage for liter- | 
ature swallow up every other pursuit, hes’ 
admonished us that some check was needed, | 
rather than any further incitement, to, 


the progress of literary pursuits, The) 


evils which begin to be felt already, from 


'we shall hold it our duty to sacrifice (like 
| good republicans) our desire for the retire- 
|ments and comforts of private life, to the 
|paramount claims which our country pos- 
| sesses to our labours.—And, as our respect- 
.ed and honourable city council have, ona 
‘former occasion, decided that those who do 
not vote against such measures as they are 
determined to carry into effect, are to be 


trust that it will be considered a sufficient 
precedent if we should resolve to hold all 
those as subscribers who are found too care 
less or indolent te trouble themselves about 
the paper;—by which means we shall ob- 





it will be as impossible for us to resist their 
wishes, as it was for the council to resist the 
voice of their constituents (expressed in like 
manner) in receiving payment for their 
services. The influence of evr labours in 
re-establishing the institutions mentioned by | 
our correspondent, altho’ he does not give, 
‘us the credit for the same (and we sup- 
|pose that few are aware of the fact) has 
| been ton powerful not to excite in us, as in, 
the cloud-compelling philosopher of Rasselas, | 
great caution in the exercise of such extra. | 











|ordinary powers. Weare not disposed to| 


this alarming cause, when seriously reflect- | proceed rashly; but,on the contrary,with be- | 


eligible for the location of a Law School; 
and will of itself furnish, annually, a re- 
spectable number of students, We have 
great confidence in the belief, and hope that 
this individual enterprize will meet with 
success; and that it will eventually rise in- 
to an important public institution. So soon 
as the time for the commencement of the 
Lectures is fixed on, we shall lay it before 
the public. 


LAW SCHOOL OF TRANSYLVANIA. 


We have been requested to state that 
President Hoiiey has consented to fill the 
‘Professorship of Civil and National Law, 
‘and Political Economy, during the present 
‘session, His text books will be Brown’s 
Civil Law, or Justinian’s Institututes, by 
Cooper; Vattell’s Laws of Nations; and 
|Say’s Political Economy. ‘The Hon. Jess 
Brepsoe will lecture upon Cemmon and 
‘Statute Law. His text books are named in 
‘the Circular from the Law Department, 
\which we have already published. It is 
'stated that the class consists of eighteen or 
twenty pupils, and will probably be in- 
creased. 


MEDICAL COLLEGE OF OUIO. 


This Institution, as announced in our last, is 
fully organized. The introductory lectures 
|were delivered last week, Thereare 12o0r 


13 students in town,--but what number have 
/matriculated, we are not informed. With- 


;out venturing to anticipate for this Institu- 
ition the success which has crowned that of 








ed on, will show the necessity of moderation | coming modesty, we are willing to surren- | Transylvania,-—(which at one time it was 
| 


in all human pursuits and enjoyments., 


der our authority into the hands of the peo-, 


in a fair way of rivalling)—-we offer our 


Among other evils, the demand for pa-| ple, that it may be more worthily bestowed. | best wishes for its prosperity; and shall be 





er has become so great that, notwithstand- But if they will compel us to resume our la-| happy speedily to learn, that the ardent 





ing the proprietors of the steam paper mill bours,—like all good patriots when seeking | hopes of its distinguished founder, have, in 


have doubled the quantity: formerly manu- 


' 
"4 


1 
| for office, weshail endeavour t» make our gome measure, been accomplished. 


factured, yet their sales are said to be still) own modesty and our wishes to be relieved || pie 
so extensiveas to render them,as well as the | fromthe burthen of public duties, yield tol] MEDICAL SCHOOL OF TRANSYLVANIA. 


proprietors of the other mills, so insolent 
from prosperity that they actually require 
money for their paper; and refuse to sell it to 
those who decline paying for it. And altho’ 
the printers have not hitherto ventured to 


such extraordinary lengths—yet itis feared, || have already shown our deference to his'' 
Bie. u | y . e | that the number will be increased to 230 or 


if the present eagerness for the productions 
of the press should continue, that they also | 
may require payment from their patrons. 

But the greatest evi/ which is produced by 
the continuation of the Cincinnati Literary | 
Gazette, arises from the dreadful shocks and 
disappointments occasioned by the accidents 
which sometimes prevent its being regularly |, 
received; the complaints made on such oc- 
casions are so moying and pathetic that, as 








the wishes of the Sovereign People of the. 
Republic of Letters. | 

Of the proposed advice of our correspon- | 
dent, we shall at ali times be bappy to avail 
ourselves :—and, he will perceive that we 


opinions, by appropriating unwonted space to 
the occupation to his favourite department. 


| We are informed by letters from Lex- 
‘ington, that on Saturday last two hundred 
and fifteen medical students had matri- 
culated, and that others were daily com- 
‘ing in. Little doubt is entertained but 


40. Theclass is already larger than at 
‘any former session.—Although we should 





LAW LECTURES IN CINCINNATI. 

It is gratifying to learn, that a member of 
our Bar, who isemminently qualitied forthe 
duty, has conseated to deliyer a covrse of 
Law Lectures, dyring the present winter. 
This intelligence no doubt will be highly 
acceptable to the students at Law, and the 


have been more highly gratified had this 
| great Medical School of the West, been lo- 
||cated in our own City,—still, we are well 
pleased, that the students of this western 
region are no longer dependant upon the 
schoo}s of the Atlantic cities for the means 
of obtaining Medical instruction. We 


“ha iron,” 4 re ' ; ' : 
we “have not hearts of iron,” our sympa junior members of the profession, in Cin- || know of no community more deserving of 


thies are strongly excited, and our suffer- 
ings,(like those of the lobsters, for whose re- 
lief a society has been established in Eng- 
land) § difficult to be conceived.” If litera- 
tureshould be further encouraged, and the 
taste for it become more general, the mania 
might be carried so far as to induce the peo- 
ple torequire some literary qualifications 





cinnati, There is no reason why Law 
Lectures should not be deemed as indis. 
pensable, and be productive of as much 


benefit, as those on Medicine; and we are | 


pleased to perceive an increasing attention 
to this subject manifesting itself throughout 
the Uatig,”* Chicionati ‘ts "ws" port” highly 


the almost incalculable advantages confer- 
red by such an institution, than that of Lex- 
ington. Hercitizens have done so much 
for the advancement of literature and sci- 
ence, that they have well deserved success; 
and they are now reaping a rich harvest, im 
' return for their public spirit and liberality. 
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fHE CINCINNATI LIBRARY. 

For the purpose of obviating the objec- 
tions (whether well or ill founded) which 
have been urged to the connection hereto- 
fore existing between this institution and 
the CoLLtece,—we understand the Direc- 
tors have been negociating with the Philo- 
mathic Society, for so far uniting the Lr- 
Brary and the ATHENXum, as to have them 
both located in the same eligible apartment, 
(in Col. Carr’s Mansion-house)——and pla- 
ced under the care of one Librarian.-—As 
the increased expenses which would be in-| 
curred by this arrangement for placing the | 
Lisrary in acentral and advantageous po- | 
sition, would be met by the disposal of on- 
ly six or eight additional shares [at $10 
each,] it is to be hoped that such as have 
not yet contributed to its funds, and are de- 
sirous of ensuring its prosperity, will step! 
forward, and obviate the difficulty. As the! 
institution is now aimost entirely out of) 
debt, and has lately had its empty shelves) 
completely filled up with valuable beoks| 
(taken in for taxes,)—there seems to be on-}, 
ly needed a moderate increase of public; 
patronage to ensure for ita useful and per- | 
manent existence. 

—23 +o 

We extract, with pleasure, the follow- | 
ing brief and interesting tribute, from the, 
Richmond Enquirer of the 5th. ast. 

GENERAL LA FAYETTE, 

Left us on Tuesday, pleased with all,| 
pleasing all. He is one of those fine roi 
nals, which can stand the nearest, nicest,! 
critical inspection, Not like most great, 
men, who loom with the distance—the near- 
er you approach him, the more you love, 
him; the more you respect him. His moral, 
qualities are of the most attractive descrip- | 
tion——so sweet in his disposition, so delicate , 
and philanthropical in all his attractions, so | 
modest and unassuming his pretensions, $0 | 
free from all false pride and arrogance-—_ 
so civil and polished in his manners, with-| 
eut degeneratiug into insincerity and flat-| 
tery. It is scarcely possible to conceive a 
greater sense of propriety in all that he 
says anddoes. His mind, too, is so richly: 
stored with the treasures of reading, ob- 
servation and reflection—his common sense 
is so true and strong—he has seen so much, 
that others wish to hear, and developes his 
ideas with so much clearness, fluency, and 
originality—-he has mixed sc much with 
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Our Social Relations. Our city and its vicinity | 
have been enlivened, during the past week, by sun-' 
dry Hymenial merry-makings ; some of which have | 
been honored by the attendance of a party of La- | 
dies and Gentlemen from Louisville,—between | 
whose inh«bitants and those of Cincinnati, (tho; 
but a day’s journey apart) there hashitherto been | 
iess social intercourse, than between those of Cin. | 
cinnati and Lexington. 

We have also had a flying visit from four or five} 
distinguished Foreigners; but in consequence, it is, 
eaid, of their having expressed a disinclination. to, 
be troubled by any Backwoods civilities, they } 
have been suffered, by our citizens, to depart, un 
molested, furthe South. Itisto beexpected that 
they will be able to give the British Parliament, 
(of which some of them are understood to be mein-| 
bers) a very satisfactory accouct of the *.Abro-| 
goines’ of the West,—from the pains thus taken to 
become acquainted with them! 


Our PorrticAL SUMMARY, for the present week. 
has, by the accumulation of other matter, been 
principally crowded out. 


Erratum.—The last line of Myra’s poemon Au- 
TUMN wasmisprinted, Itshould read— 
** Aud Winter’s snowy shroud soon fall upon you.” 
7+ 
MarrieEp, on Thursday the 18th inst. J. Ma-| 
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the period from 1766 to the present time, and is 
said to be exceedingly rich in anecdote respecting 
the most remarkable events and persons of the 
age. 





On the death of Louis, the Viscount de Cha- 
feaubriand immediately issued a pamphlet with 
the motto--** The King is dead--Long live the 
King.” * Le Roi est mort,--Vive le Roi.” It is 
in the most romantic strain of affection for the 
deceased monarch and loyality to his successor. 


On the 9th Sept. Goethe, the most popular of 
German authors, celebrated his birth day, at 
Weimar, He was in excelledt health. 


Mr. Bunn, the manager of the Birming- 
ham Theatre, England, has published a con- 
troversial pamphlet, in which he relates the 
following anecdote in illustration of the ben- 
eficial influence of the Drama. 


‘One of the most extraordinary instances on re- 
cord, is anincident that arose out of a representa~ 
tion of “George Barnwell.”> A young clerk, 
whose follies had placed him precisely in the situ- 
ation of George Barnwell-—who, by the intrigues 
of awanton, had defrauded his master of 200/. 
was taken alarmingly ill, and in an interview with 
his physician, Dr. Barrowby, confessed the whole 
of the circumstances, from animpression created 





DEIRA Esq. Attorney and Counsellor at Law, to 
Miss Mary YettorT DasHIELt. 


' 
| 





Pratuer, of Louisville, to Miss Lovisa Martin, | 
of Newport. | 

r On the——inst near Lexington, Mr. 
Davin CasTLEMAN,to Miss Virnain1A HARRISON. 


tg I A I 2 AT AL 

Dirp,at Dayton,on Sunday last:,Dr. Freps- 
ricK Ripcerny, (Act. 68) —who long ranked, 
among the firet Medical practitioners of Lexing- | 
ton. 





In Boone county, (Ky.) Capt. Jonn) 
Brown (£t. 74) a meritorious officer of the Rev-' 
olutionary army. 


SA, PORE TIE EE NL 
WESTERN MUSEUM. 

This Evening, Mr. Dorrevitce will lec-| 

ture on the Faculties of the Human Mind, 


} 


| previous to Mr. Roe, who has obligingly of:' 


fered to deliver a few lectures on the same’ 
subject. 
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LITERARY 


AND 


Sctentific Pottces. 


Sir Walter Scott’s new novel, ‘“*Tales of the 
Crusaders,” was expected to appear in London 
about the end ef this month. 








Thomas Campbell, author of “ The Pleasures 
of Hope,” has a-volume in the press, censisting of! 
one principal and several] minor poems. 

Mr. Cooper’s ‘forthcoming’’ novel, Sir Lionel 
Lincoln, was announced in Paris,on the 13th Sept. 





the great men and measures of these great 
times; his mind is so thoroughly imbued 
with the princples of liberty, and he ex- 
pounds them with so much enthusiasm, that 
it is impossible to partake of his society,} 
and to listen to the love of which flows from | 
hislips, without the greatest delight and the] 
sincerest veneration. His visit to America 
will have the effect, of raising even much 
higher in the esteem of the American peo- 
ple, a character which all the world bad 
previously so much admired. . 





as in the press of Gosselin, bookseller of that cap- 
ital; in a French translation, 


The American noyel Redwood, bas been publish- 
ed in Paris in a French translation, and the point 
whether it be, or not, from the pen of Mr, Coop- 
er, the author of the Spy, &c, is cebated in the 
Paris journals, Itis known here to be the pro- 
duction ofa lady. 


The celebrated Madame de Genlis hassold the 
manuscript ef her personal Memoirs, to a Paris 


—On Tuesiay the 23d inst. Mr. JAMES i= the principal characters, 


on his mind by seeing Mr. Ross and Mrs, Pritchard 
The Dector com- 
municated the case to the youth’s father. who 
paid the money instantly—the son recovered— 
and became an eminent merchant and a sound 
Christian—and in a letter from Ross toa friend, 
dated the 20th of August, 1787, are these words: 

‘ * Though I never knew his name, or saw him 
to my knowledge, | had fur nine o1 ten years, at 
my benefit, a note sealed up with ten guineas, and 
these words, “ A tribute of gratitude from one who 
was highly obliged, and saved from ruin, by see- 
ing Mr. Russ’s performance of George Barawell.? ” 


English Nobility.--Miss Farren, now Countess 


of Derby, Miss Brunton, now Countess ef Craven, 


and Miss Bolton, now Lady Thurlow, by their 





|| distinguished marriages, and exemplary lives, 


| gives indubitable testimony of the improved mor- 
al charicter ofthe British stage since thedays of 
King Charles the Second. 


POLITICAL SUMMARY. 


Charles X. of France has signalized the com- 
mencement of his reign by an act of justice to the 
French Constitution--the removal of the censor- 
ship from thejournals. The most lively gratitude 
| is expressed by the Paris editors, The King has 
} manifested aninclination to be popular, When 

the soldiers of the Military School presented their 
halberts to keep the crowd ata distance from his 
person, he cried out * no halberts! no halberts!” 
and the people shouted in return “in a delirium of 
Joy- 

The Journal des Debats made immediate use of 
the liberty of his pen to counsel Ferdinard of Spain 
to execute his constitutional promises given in 1824 
and modify his reign of terror, One of the most 
ferocious and despotic public documents we have, 
ever seen, is a police circular printed under the 
Madrid head of the 20th September. The liberal 
French journals have began to publish accounts 
of La Fayette’s reception in this country. The 
extrxordinary mission of an aid de camp of the 
Emperor of Russia to London, was supposed to re- 
late to South American affairs, 

The intelligence as to Greece is favourable, but 
does not bear the character of perfect authentici- 
ty. Thedefeat of the Turkish Captain Pacha, in 
his attempt on Samos, is positively asserted in pri- 
vate letters; so, likewise, the arrival ofthe Egyp- 
tian expedition, cpposite Rhodes, under the com. 
mand of the son of the famous Pacha of Egypt, who 
is said to have told him that he would cut off his 











bookseller, for the sui of forty thousand francs, 
about eight thousagd dollars, he work embraces 


beard if he should learn that Hydra resisted more 
than eight hours, Wat, Gas. 
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POETRY. 
Original. 











LITERARY GAZETTE. 


My dreary house, scoop’d in the gelid earth, 
Where now arriv’d, they gently set me down, 





ON DEATH. 


The following vivid and faithful portrait was wrtt- 
ten, many years ago, by oue who is now no more: 
—who, in his youth, was no stranger to the refine- 
ments of literature ;—though it was his lot to ex: 
Aaust his agein far different, perhaps nobler, 
pursuits, Withou pretending to equal, it partakes, | 
inno slight degree,ofthe solemn dignity of Youna. 


Come, O my soul! a moment leave thy play, 
Thy idle sports, and thy fantastic joys, 
Which teo, too long, hath falsely thee allur’d ; 
This once be bold, be greatly daring now, 
To meet my shroud, my coffin, and my grave! 
Death is the scene, to which I thee invite, 
To learn Life’s end ;—more needful to be learnt : 
Than the proud science of the letter’d world. 
Ignobly wise !---he whose capacious thought 
Outstrips the lazy comet’s fearful flight, 
And points unnumber’d systems through the space 





Unbinding from my coffin the black pall,---- 


| Death-beds speak truth, and let that truth be 


Then in the dust they lonely lay me low, 

And close with dust the chasm of the earth ;-- 
While hollow rumblings roll around my graye; 
And once again the sighs and tears increase, 

Of those dear few, who weepinrg bid adieu,— 
Then turn away, and leave me mould’ring there. 
Thus, O my soul! concludes my brittle life,— 
If life it may be call’d which flies so fast 

I scarce cau say I live :—to death expos’d 

By every gale, by every moment’s fate. 

Then from death’s quiver arm thyself for death! 
This, O my soul, is thy instructive page; 

Hence learn thy lessons, and thy actions frame, 
Thy tenets draw to guide thee safe through life. 


heard, ' 
Be nothing done, but what may serve to calm 
My boding thoughts in that tremendous hour, 
When death shall lay my body breathless down,— 
And bid thee soar to everlasting joys! 


= 





Of ether pure ;—while his untutor’d mind 
From sphere to sphere, with great commotion lost, 
Has never read the Jecturesof a Tomb! 


Behold me now, a lifeless lump of earth ; 
Of all my flaunting ornaments bereav’d, } 
And only in my winding sheet array’d, 

Tho’ icy cold,—beneath Death’s iron sleep! 

Outstretch’d at length, on some devoted board, 
Knotted and hard, and in some corner cramp’d 
Of that wide room, where oft I’ve revel’d long, 
With friends athletic,(and as them myself) — 

In gay festivity to pass the time.— 

To pass the time ?—the time is pass’d indeed! 
Tome time is no more,—-Eternal all, 

Death revels now triumphant o’er my clay ; 
Moulding my body to his ghastly form,— 

If form be hath, who is the most deformed, 
My sunken eyes, in leaden slumbers clos‘d, 


~ 
As, sad, we mourned along Euphrates’ shore, 


| And o’er the stream,where bending willows swept, 


— 5S oOo 
PARAPHRASE OF THE CXXXVII. PSALM. 





The. following version was written sometime since, | 
al the solicttation of a friend, by one who never | 
obtrudes his poetical flights upon the public; ahd | 
whose forgiveness we have therefore to ask in the | 
present tnstance, for making hinv contribute, with- | 
oul his consent, to the gratification of our readers. 


Our victors cried, ‘ bewail your fate no more ; 
But raise the voice of mirth, ye captive throng! 
And strike the harp to Zion’s joyous song!’ 


Fond memory then our native scenes retraced, 
Our towns destroyed, and fertile fields laid waste ; 


We hung our harps, and cheerless sat and wept. 





No more betray a heart enr+pt with joy: 
My torpid tongue forever silent lies, 
Nor mingles moans with my bemoaning friends; 
My heretofore so pliant limbs--how chang’? 
By Death’s cold wand a stiff'nd corse I’m laid; 
Nor bend while to my coffin I am mov’d. | 
~-Now laid thercin, while crowding friends throng 
round, 
View me askance, or bolder feel my face; 
Mere friendly seme, perhaps, may drop a tear 
On my pale cheeks, in token of their love, 
Then sighing say,--poor man, alas! he’s gone; 
And with kind care, softly the sheet reclose, 
Then some harsh hand, relentless at my fate, 
With cruel force the lingering nail shall drive; 
While far around the doleful strokes resound, 
And,from the pitying few, fresh torrents draw. 
The door’s now open’d to eject my corse, 
A loathsome guest,—-while all around is strew’d 
The rancid mint, te cleanse the tainted air, 
By some I’m to my ready bier convey’d, 
Which at the door, where Death hath enter’d, 
waits; 
The very same on which I’ve often borne 





|| Then may my powers of verse their aid refuse, 


| And those proud walls be leveled with the ground. 


| Happy th’ avenger whom our wrongs inspire 


Torn from theirhomescan Israel’s children raise, 
In joyous notes, the heavenly song of praise? 

Cr swell, in Babylon, the hymn divine, 

As in the groves of ruined Palestine? 


Yet, should I e’er adopt a fonder theme, 
Than thy loved memory, dear Jerusalem! 

Of thee unmindful, should my harp be strung, 
To wake the rapturous melody of song,— 





And numbers fail to my forgetful muse :— 
Then may my cleaving tongue be parched and still, 
And my right hand forget its woated skill! 


O God! remember when the spoiler came, 

And wrapt our fair Jerusalem in flame,— 

Thou heard’st the shout of Edom’s sons resound, 
‘Raze ye their wallsand temple to the ground!’ 


Daughter of Babylon! destruction waits, 
And retribution hovers at your gates; 
The trump of conquesto’er your plains shall sound, 


Solemn and slow they move toward my grave,— | 





ODE TO MADEIRA. 
For those who understand it. 
Though others may dream, of their Helicon 
stream, 
Their Ambrosia or Nectar,or other fine theme, 
——They are nothing to thee, my Manerra!} 


Young Love, it is said, has for ages been wed 

With the Goddess of Wine: by both powers i'm 
Jed 

——To adore thee, delightful Mapema! 


By each then inspired, my pure soulis fired 


| With the fame of devotion, which ne’er can be 


tired 
——Of the virtues of charming Maprira. 


Since there’s many a elip twixt the cup and the 
lip, 

I will keep thee for ever, and never will sip 

——Of oyght but the best of Maperra. 


Oh! all price above, ’s the choice spirit I love; 
11] Dash all other from me, and constant willprove 
——To my genuine L. P. Maperra. B. 
extent 
TRANSLATED. 


PETRARCH’S LAMENT: 


From his Sonnet on the Death of Laura 
J. 
Those heav’nly eyes, and snowy arms, 
Those taper hands, and winged feet ; 
That speaking face, with all its charms,— 
Whicb long “— probed my heart’s retreat ; 


Th ose crisped Jocks of shining gold, 
The lightning of that angel sinile, 

In which I could a Heaven behold, 
Whose spells might every care beguile : 


Alas!--that all-subduing maid, 
Now lies a little heapof clay,— 
Whose subtle powers so oft betrayed 
My soul thro’ Love’s entangled way! 
ak 
And J still lonely here remain, 
To sigh without the light I’ve lost; 
In a frail bark, thro’ wind and rain, 
Oa life’s a occean tost! 
Here then must end my troubles too; . 
Th’ exhausted vein forgets to flow :-- 
My hapless Lyre bas proved untrue, 
And only sounds in notes of woe. 


1824. " 
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Published on Saturdays by JOHN P. FOOTE 
at the Book store, No. 14, Lower Market Street 
at THREE DOLLARS per annum in advance. 


{c7Postmasters, or others at a distance, who 
may procure and become responsible for six sub- 
scribers, will be entitled to a copy, for themselves, 
without further charge. 














Friend after friend, to people Death’s dark shade, 
At length bears me, by some kind hand upborne, . 





To light this vale with war’s destructive fire ; 
In turn to Jead your captive sons in chains,— 


Po join with ghosts, and feed the winding worm, } And etrew the pavement with your infants’ brains! 


ALN. Deming, Printer. 

Corner of Main and Columbia streets. 
Fr ne 
MAGISTRATE’S BLANKS 
for sale at this office, 











